
SUMMER IN GDANSK 


Gdansk . - Not a single militiaman, except at the 
crossroads, still less tanks; a fine qulet town, completely 
serene, that you could go through without being surprised by 
anything but the absence of buses. This conurbation of 
Gdansk-Gdynia-Sopol is nevertheless in the middle of a gen¬ 
eral strike. One of the most profound crises in the history 
of the People's Democracies is hatching out here. Not a 
violent explosion, to be quickly repressed, but an overwhel¬ 
ming vote of censure on established authority ~ as simple 
and calm as the evidence and certainty of strength. 

The increase in the price of meat, the Initial cause of 
the wave of strikes, is now just a memory, a tiny element 
with no greater importance than the match which set the gun¬ 
powder alight. The question now is not money, but a unani¬ 
mous affirmation that 'things must change'. 

On Sunday, August 17, in the middle of the night after 
hours of negotiation, the bus drivers of Gdynia are offered a 
rise of 2100 zlotys on condition they resume work immedia¬ 
tely. This sum represents almost half the average monthly 


wage in Poland, say what 1500 F would be worth in France or 
£150 in Britain. The answer is a categorical No. No, 
because the whole of Gdansk must win the day first, and be¬ 
cause the authorities must, above all, satisfy the political 
demands which the workers in all factories have put at the 
top of the list. 

But let’s retrace events. On Friday morning, at 
daybreak on August 15, the strikers in the Lenin shipyards, 
at a standstill since the day before, rejected their manage¬ 
ment's proposals. At the same time, public transport stop¬ 
ped. 8000 of the 12,000 workers in the Paris Commune ship¬ 
yard in Gdynia occupied their workplace; and most of the 
factories downed tools. No demand was formulated at once : 
today everyone explains that it was a matter of supporting 
'the folk in the Lenin' and pouring into the breach which they 
had opened, with the feeling that victory was possible. 

The Strike Committees are flourishing. Here the 
management falls over itself to negotiate; elsewhere they 
barricade themselves in. Everywhere two decisions of the 
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workers are taken first : a formal ban on drinking a stogie 
drop of alcohol and no street demonstrations, whatever 
happens. The memory of December 1970 is in everyone's 
mind : they don’t want to smash anything, still less to be 
mown down by gunfire. They want to win. 

FROM DEMANDS TO SOLIDARITY 


At 5 pm the talks with management are resumed at 
the Lenin yard. In the big conference room, under the neu¬ 
tral gaze of Vladimir Ilyich on his pedestal, the Director and 
a few assistant directors face 110 delegates representing 
17,000 of their comrades. Twenty of them are members of 
the strike committee and known militants of long standing. 

The others were elected in their own shops and are novices. 
Outside, with benefit of loudspeakers, the rank and file do 
not miss a word, and since the amplification works both 
ways their comments are heard in the negotiation room. 
Disagreement is soon established : the management refuses 
to grant more than 1200 zlotys and the workers want the 2000 
they asked for. A few moments later, the appeal to reason 
launched on the ether by the Prime Minister is not even lis¬ 
tened to. ('I’ve better things to do than to listen to all this 
twaddle again', mutters one worker.) 

Saturday, 7 am . A new round, the third. Manage¬ 
ment takes a hard line. The shop-floor delegates, after the 
hardships of the night, are not at their best. The strike 
committee will not give in. From outside they hear chants 
of '2000 1 2000 ’ and also the name of the man who has 
emerged as leading the movement, 'Walesa! Walesa’.'. 
Management asks for an adjournment - during which the fac¬ 
tory's free trade union will be set up - and returns at 11 am 
with the offer of 1500 zlotys, conditional on an immediate 
end to the occupation. Against the strike committee's advice 
the majority of the shopfloor delegates accept. Lech Walesa 
holds out for a guarantee signed by the First Secretary of 
Gdansk that no one will be victimised in the aftermath. The 
document arrives an hour later. It seems to be all over. 

But it's all just starting. Coming out of the conference room, 
Walesa is cheered wildly by several thousand workers who 
want nothing to do with compromise. He is lifted shoulder 
high with the traditional shout, 'May he live 100 years, 100 
years' 




Full meeting of MRS (Interfactory Strike Committee) 


Delegations from the other factories in the town 
arrive at the yard. They react with consternation : 'If you 
go back’, says a representative from a bus depot, ’no one 
anywhere else will get a thing'. They applaud him. Walesa 
takes the floor and, speaking quietly, this 40 year old maxi, 
pleasant-faced with a flourishing moustache, practising 
Catholic and father of 6, member of the December 1970 
strike committee, sacked after the 1976 strikes and since 
then an opposition militant, sacked again from a new job 
because of this in January, and reinstated at the Lenin on 
Thursday at the behest of the workers - this man, then, 
turns things upside down. ’We must respect democracy', 
he says, 'we must therefore accept the compromise, even 
if it's not great. But we haven't the right to rat on the 
others : we must continue the strike, in solidarity, until 
everybody wins’. 

And since Lech Walesa is politically conscious, he 
adds that this strike is different from the first, that new 
shopfloor delegates must be elected, and that those who 
want to go home can. About half the strikers leave the 
yard, most of them scared, some in disagreement. The 
others stay on, knowing that what they are going to decide 
is to keep going to the end. 


AN INTERFACTORY STRIKE COMMITTEE 


From all the other plants they come to hear the 
news. 'Ail over? Still on? Is it true what the management 
are saying, that the Lenin yard is now only occupied by 
oppositionists ?' No, unless all those people meeting them 
have become opposition militants, which would not, now, 
be all that far from the truth. But there is no time to lose : 
since 20 enterprises are represented, let's set up a co¬ 
ordinating group’. No, let's do more than that : a common 
platform to be defended vis a vis the authorities by a Cen¬ 
tral Strike Committee, the M.K.S, 

It's midnight. There's a woman bus-worker there, 
a 50 year old matron, old gnarled workmen, a boyish-look¬ 
ing engineer, unbeatable on the subject of trade union life 
in the West; young engineers, young office staff, and rosy- 
cheeked young workers, smartly dressed and as serious as 
the Pope whose portrait - of course - adorns the yard gate. 

Within three hours they will have drawn up a list of 
nearly 20 'integral' demands which, if fulfilled, would 
mean the end of the communist regime in Poland. The 
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The aim of the strike? A 'yes’ to each of the 21 
demands. 


demands emerge, one by one, as the most natural things 
in the world : guarantee of the right to strike; freedom 
of opinion, expression and publication; application of the 
international conventions on trade union liberties ratified 
by Warsaw; representation of 'all the socio-political cur¬ 
rents' in the elections; 'liquidation' of the commercial 
shops and of the privileges enjoyed by police and party 
apparatus; independence of the judiciary to be respected; 
free access to the media for the churches; a national 
debate on the means of getting out of the economic morass 
'so as to re-establish the confidence indispensable to this 
enterprise'; only food surpluses to be exported; etc. 

Only two demands relate to money : the 2000 zlotys, and 
a sliding scale of wages. 

The formulations are clear. Their authors are 
delighted with them. Around them, petrified militants of 
the opposition group look at each other in consternation. 
Lech Walesa tries to make it understood that this list can¬ 
not constitute the indispensable preconditions for ending 
the strikes. They listen to him ; yes, that's true, but 
we'll see; let's ask anyway. And besides, that_ls what 
we want, isn't it? The worker delegates don't want to 
push their luck. But they want plenty, and new delegations 
are arriving, proud, and greeted with applause. 'It's 
going to be like Budapest in 56', a militant of 'Young 
Poland', a liberal Catholic nationalist group, murmurs in 
a strained voice. 

A WAY OUT FOR THE AUTHORITIES? 


Small, frail, eyes puffy with tiredness, Bogdan 
Borusewicz, historian and moving spirit of KOR in Gdansk, 
makes a frontal attack : 'Asking for pluralist elections is 
maximalism. If the Party gave in, Moscow would Intervene. 
There must be no demands which either force the govern¬ 
ment to resort to violence or lead to its collapse. It was 
the ending of censorship that led to intervention in Prague. 
We must leave them some exits'. One delegate comments 
innocently, 'They have a way out, because they're still the 
government'. Borusewicz continues, 'We need more econo¬ 
mic demands and negotiable political ones. For example, 
the liberation of political prisoners, giving their names'. 

This line of reasoning seems plausible without car¬ 
rying conviction. For the opposition it is only the beginning 
of a hard-fought battle. They know that here is a unique 


opportunity to snatch irreversible political concessions - 
especially free trade unions - and don't want to let the 
chance slip. But they also know that this movement can 
lead Poland to disaster if everyone does not take the neces¬ 
sary steps towards a national compromise. The coordina¬ 
ting group decides to meet again, after discussion in the 
different plants, at noon the same day. It's Sunday morning. 

At 9 am, at an open air altar, the priest of the 
parish which includes the Lenin yards celebrates Mass 
before an enormous crowd in which those still in occupation 
and their families rub shoulders with those who are not. 

A giant wooden cross is propped up on the railing of the 
entrance gate. The priest speaks forcefully of the cross 
erected a year ago in the middle of Warsaw, during the 
Pope's visit; about the one which will soon be stuck in the 
ground here, and about the power of Polish Catholicism. 

For the rest, the sermon gets lost in mystifying and far¬ 
fetched allusions. 'Sickening' comments a woman who lives 
nearby, who has nevertheless followed the sacrament with 
faith and respect. A woman dressed in black (? a widow of 
1970) is sobbing, alone. Everyone is serious except the 
children, dressed in their Sunday best, who are delighted 
with the show. 

During the second inter-factory meeting, Bogdan 
Borusewicz sums up : political prisoners have replaced 
free elections; duration of maternity leave and retirement 
age have appeared on the list of demands; there is no longer 
mention of a single set of negotiations between the coordina¬ 
ting committee and the authorities, and factories will be 
able to resume talks after consultation with the other plants 
on strike. In the evening, at the third meeting, the list of 
grievances will be modified further. But the text is still 
very strong. And, above all, the movement has organised 
and structured itself : it has settled into the strike. A test 
of strength is still basically what is in preparation, with 
from now on one precondition for all negotiation : the lifting 
of the communications blockade which has cut Gdansk off 
since Friday from the rest of the country, and the factories 
on strike from one another. 


Gdansk shipyard workers reading first issue of their 
paper ' Solidarnosc '. 
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A VISIT TO THE GDYNIA SHIPYARD 

Hundreds of women with their backs to us, baskets 
on their arms, who've come to bring food to the men/ They 
go forward to the first picket, one after another, and give 
their names. Their husbands are called by loudspeaker and 
go out one by one to take delivery. Behind the first picket 
is the padlocked gate; then a rope, then a wall, and about 
100 workers standing shoulder to shoulder, as still as if on 
guard, looking proud and as if they were posing for a social¬ 
ist-realist picture. And behind them rows of seats, 20 m. 
across, for the general assemblies/mass meetings... but 
barricade building-blocks as well. 

Maintenance of Machines Guaranteed . The teams of 
volunteer cleaners are busy. The kiosk is selling sweets 
and cigarettes as usual. The strikers have taken over the 
yard radio and the printing press is working non-stop. The 
machines are being watched over. 'Tell them we're not 
hooligans', says a worker. 'Everything's being looked 
after'. He is 23, the average age of the strike committee 
to which he belongs, self-assui’ed and with an impressive 
knowledge of international politics : 'I listen to the BBC's 
broadcasts in Polish’. 

He and his comrades on the committee have a per¬ 
fectly clear vision of their goal. Like the opposition - 
several of them are members - they have no hope of win¬ 
ning all the political demands, but want them to be put for¬ 
ward in large numbers to raise the consciousness of the 
population. For them the key thing is that the workers' 
autonomous organisations should survive after the strikes . 

Will order be re-established by force? A wave of 
strikes cannot be repressed and 'they' will not dare to take 
the workplaces by storm. What about Soviet intervention ? 
They have enough to do with Afghanistan and we're not - 
get this down - saying a word against the USSR. Why so 
few economic demands? 'Because, with the country's 
external debt and all, they really can't give us very much, 
but we can get changes in the regime'. Is the suppression 
of censorship really so important to the average striker? 

'Do you know what it's like to live in a country where you 
don't know anything? Go and talk to the people and you'll 
see if they're willing to sell themselves, even for 300 zlotys. 

Talking to six strikers sitting in the sun, we soon 
gather a crowd. When one of them answers, they all voice 
their approval. 'Why are you on strike?’ ’When things are 
going that badly, you have to. Meat queues, unions that 
never do a thing for us, the government always lying and 
deceiving us - that’s enough'. We're not allowed discussion, 
we have no information, if we’re active politically, we 
always have to suffer for if. 

'What do you hope to achieve?’ 

'Concrete improvements'. 

'What would be the most important?' 

’First the free trade unions, then the question of food and 
wages. We must have unions that are prepared to defend us 1 . 

| ’If the government refuses the political demands and satisfies 

■ the financial ones, what will you do ?’ 

| ’If we don't get anywhere politically, it'll start all over 
again. We must be able to Influence the government's policy'. 
'You realise that your demands could unleash a government 
crisis ?' 

'Yes, we are aware of that. We're right in the thick of if. 
'And you think that changes of regime are possible in a 
socialist country allied to the USSR?' 

'If s difficult to imagine. But we have to try at least once. 

If s got to end some time. 35 years is already too long’. 


There is a pause, then an old worker says, 'And 
you, as a Frenchman, what do you think of all this?' 

'The situation could become dangerous'. 

Surprised silence from the group. The old worker speaks 
again: 'No, no, don't worry'. 

Bernard Guetta 


From Le Monde , August 19, 3960. Translation: L.W. 



'In these events, there has been neither winner nor loser'. 


Deputy Prime Minister Jagielski, after signing the Gdansk 
Agreement. 

'Oh, yeah?', 


'When the official negotiator. Deputy Prime 
Minister Mieczslaw Jagielski, claimed that 
"free unions" would threaten the official unions 
Walesa - keeping his cool but smiling slyly - 
insisted: "Please, Mr Minister. We have 
nothing against the official unions. You keep 
them. You will have your unions, and we will 
have ours. In that way, everyone will be 
happy...' 

, ----- —, 

After the historic signing of the Gdansk Agree¬ 
ment on August 31, 1980, Lech Walesa said: 

'We are now co-masters of this land'. * 

This statement could mean one of two things. 
It could imply awareness of a state of dual 
power, with the working class on one side and 
their rulers {sheltering behind the Party) on the 
other. This path leads to prolonged struggle 
and possible victory. 

Or it could imply an aspiration to abdicate 
autonomy and to become incorporated in the 
existing structure of society. That way lies 
certain defeat. 

On which it means could hinge the fate of 
the Polish Summer. 

* BBC, September 1, 1980. 
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HEADLINES TO HEMEMBER 

POLAND: THE DISCUSSION CONTINUES 

(L'Humanite , August 19, 1980) 

NEW UNION POLL TO BE HELD 

(Morning Star , August 25, 1980) 

ANALYSIS CONFIRMED : POLISH STRIKERS 
WIN NEW CONCESSIONS ON TRADE UNION 
REFORM (on inside page, under coloured 
pictures of Netting Hill Carnival). 

(Newsline, August 27, 1980) 


'Workers must take power into their own hands 
through a social revolution. Instead, the most 
known dissident group, the KOR, with its work¬ 
ers' paper Robofaik (The Worker) urges a mere 
reform of the existing system'. * 

Sounds strange in the mouths of these parti¬ 
cular leninists, one of whose papers once said 
(from a safe distance) 'our support for a Labour 
government is not dependent upon its having left 
wing policies' ( Young Guard, November 1962). 

* Socialist Worker, August 23, 1900 
















WHAT WAS AGREED 


On August 31, after an 18 day sit-in strike that had shaken the Polish regime to its foundations - and whose 
echoes will long be heard - a protocol was signed by workers' delegates, assembled in the Lenin shipyard in 
Gdansk, and representatives of the Polish government and Party. 

What did the authorities concede? Both a great deal (the image of their legitimacy) and very little. For 
the first time in history, one of the so-called 'workers' states' had been coerced, in public, to negotiate with the 
very class it claimed to represent. On the other hand the exact wording of the text shows that the Party has 
allowed itself every possible chance to block the promised reforms, and to provide itself with excuses and loop¬ 
holes for doing... nothing. There were also dangerous ambiguities and veiled threats. And, anyway, behind the 
government signatories stood the full coercive powers of the Polish ruling class and of its state. 

Only very abbreviated versions of the Agreement appeared in the Times , Guardian and other British papers. 
The Morning Star (September 5, 1980) succeeded in publishing a remarkable and allegedly ’full 1 version of the 
Agreement which managed to suppress almost all mention of the actual demands of the strikers - and in particular 
the trifling demands (in points 3 and 4) that there should be no persecution of independent publications and no 
repression for mere opinion We are therefore pleased to publish the full details of the first five points of the 
document. They deal with the political demands of the Inter-factory Strike Committee. 

It is no accident that the workers put these political questions (autonomous organisations, the right to strike, 
access to the media, the release of political prisoners and the dissemination of the text of the Agreement itself) 
at the very forefront of their demands. In so doing they were inflicting a crushing retort to all those (from Polish 
apparatchniks to traditional marxists) who think that all the working class is ever concerned with is the price of 
food. As Walesa said on August 27 ( Liberation , August 28, 1980) 'we may be forced back to a dishful of soup a 
day. But we want the right to make our own decisions concerning problems relating to where we work'. The 
previous day he had even stated, pan-faced: ’We may make concessions to the government which is in a parlous 
economic state. We may modify our claim to the 2000 zloty increase. But on the question of our own independent 
self-managed organisations, we’ll make no compromises whatsoever...' 


The Government Commission and the M.K.S,, after 
analysing the 21 demands of the striking workers in the 
coastal region, have reached the following conclusions : 


Point 1 


'Acceptance of free unions independent of the Party and of 
the employers on the basis of Convention 87 of the I.L.Q. 
(International Labour Organisation) ratified by Poland, 
concerning trade union liberties' . It was agreed that : 

a) The activity of the trade unions in People's Poland 
has not corresponded to the hopes and aspirations of the 
workers. It is considered that it would be useful to create 
new, self-managed unions which would be an authentic re¬ 
presentation of the working class. The right of workers to 
continue to belong to the old unions is not being called into 
question, and the possibility of future cooperation between 
the two types of union will be studied. 

b) In creating new, independent, self-managed unions 
the MKS declares that the latter will respect the principles 
defined in the Constitution of People's Poland. The new 
unions will defend the social and material interests of the 
workers and do not Intend to play a party political role. They 
are founded on the principle of social ownership of the means 
of production, the basis of the existing social system in Po¬ 
land; they recognise that the Polish United Workers Party 
plays a leading role in the state, and are not opposed to the 
existing system of international alliances. They want to 
ensure that the workers have appropriate means of control, 
of expression, and of defending their interests. The Govern¬ 
ment Commission declares that the government will guaran¬ 
tee and ensure full respect for the independent and self- 
managed nature of the new unions, both in relation to their 
organisational structures and to their functioning at all levels. 


The government will ensure that the new unions have every 
possibility of fulfilling their basic functions as far as the 
defence of the workers' interests is concerned, in order to 
satisfy the workers' material, social and cultural needs. At 
the same time, it guarantees that the new unions will not 
become the object of any discrimination. 

c) The creation and functioning of the independent 
self-managed unions are in accordance with Convention 87 
of the I.L.O. concerning trade union freedoms and the pro¬ 
tection of union rights, and with Convention 97 concerning 
the right of association and collective negotiations , these two 
conventions having been ratified by Poland, The plurality of 
professional trade union representation will require changes 
of a legislative kind. This is why the government undertakes 
to take initiatives in the legislative sphere with particular 
regard to what concerns the laws on trade unions, workers' 
councils, and the labour code. 

d) The Strike Committees have the possibility of 
transforming themselves at plant level into an institution 
representing the workers, whether as a workers' council, 
factory council or founding committee of a new self-managed 
union. The MKS, as founding committee of these unions, is 
free to choose the form of a union or of an association at 
regional level, for the coastal region. The founding commit¬ 
tees will function until the statutory elections for the new 
union bodies. The government undertakes to create condi¬ 
tions which will permit the registering of the new unions 
outside the Central Trade Union Council. 

e) The new unions shall have the real possibility of 
intervening in the key decisions which determine the living 
conditions of the workers, with regard to the principles on 
which the national revenue is distributed between consump¬ 
tion and accumulation, the distribution of funds for social 
consumption between various objectives (health, education, 
culture), the basic principles of remuneration and the orient- 








ation of wages policy, particularly with regard to the prin¬ 
ciple of automatic wage increases to keep pace with inflation, 
the long-term economic plan, orientation of investment poli¬ 
cy and modification of prices. The government undertakes 
to ensure the necessary conditions for the fulfilment of these 
functions. 

f) The MKS will create a centre for socio-professional 
research whose aim would be objectively to analyse the sit¬ 
uation of the labouring classes, the workers' conditions of 
existence and the means of correctly representing the work¬ 
ers' interests. This centre will also make assessments 
concerning the indexing of wages and prices and will propose 
-forms of compensation. This centre wiLLpublish-the results 
of its research. In addition the new unions will have their 
own publications. 

g) The government will ensure observance of Article 
1, Point 1, of the law on unions dating from 1949, which 
guarantees to all workers the right of free association in 
unions. The new union being created will not belong to the 
association represented by the Central Council of Trade 
Unions (CRZZ). We agree that the new law on trade unions 
will respect these principles. At the same time, the parti¬ 
cipation of the MKS or of the Founding Committee of the self- 
managed union and of other workers' representatives in the 
elaboration of this law will be guaranteed. 

Point 2 

'Guarantee of the right to strike and of the security of 
strikers and persons who help them '. 

It was agreed that the right to strike will be guaranteed 
in the new law on unions. The law shall define the conditions 
under which the calling and organisation of strikes will be 
allowed, the methods by which conflicts should be resolved, 
and the penalties for violating the law. Articles 52, 64 and 
65 of the Labour Code (forbidding strikes) will not be used 
against strikers up to the time the new law is adopted. The 
government guarantees personal security and no change in 
their conditions of employment to the strikers and to persons 
helping them. 

Point 3 


b) Utilisation of the mass media by religious asso¬ 
ciations in the domain of their religious activities will be 
brought about by means of agreements between the state ins¬ 
titutions and the religious associations, as much with regard 

problems of content as of organisation. The government 
will ensure the radio broadcast of Sunday Mass in the frame¬ 
work of a particular agreement with the episcopacy. 

c) The activity of radio and TV as well as of the press 
and publishing houses should serve to express a variety of 
thoughts, points of view and opinions. It should be subject 
to social control. 

d) The Press as..weiLasjthe citizens and their organ¬ 
isations shall have access to public documents, especially 
to administrative records and socio-economic plans, etc., 
published by the government and its administrative institu¬ 
tions. The exceptions to the principle of openness In admin¬ 
istrative activity will be defined by law in accordance with 
Point III, section a). 

Point 4 


'Re-establishment of the rights of those dismissed - after 
the strikes of 1970 and 1976, and of the students excluded 
from higher education for their opinions. Liberation of all 
political prisoners (including Edmund Zadrozynskl, Jan Koz- 
lowski and Marek Kozlowski.) . Cessation of repression for 
holding opinions'. The following was agreed : 

a) Immediate analysis of the justification for the dis¬ 
missals after the strikes of 1970 and 1976, in all the cases 
presented, and immediate reinstatement in the event of an 
injustice, taking account of new qualifications if the interested 
persons so desire. The same principle to be applied in the 
case of students. 

b) Presentation of the cases of the persons mentioned 
to the Minister of Justice who shall, within 2 weeks, require 
his department to study the files. In cases where the people 
mentioned are Imprisoned, the serving of their sentences will 
have to be suspended pending the new judgment. 

c) Analysis of the motives for temporaiy arrests, and 
liberation of the people mentioned in the Appendix. 


'To respect the freedom of expression and publication guar¬ 
anteed by the Constitution of People's Poland, and therefore 
not to proceed against independent publications, and to give 
access to the mass media to representatives of all religions'. 
It was agreed that i 

a) The government will introduce in the Diet - within 
the next 3 months - a Bill for control of the press, publica¬ 
tions and shows, to be based on the following principles : 
censorship must protect the interests of the state. That 
means the protection of state secrets and economic secrets 
as they will be more precisely defined by the law, the pro¬ 
tection of the security of the state and of its international 
interests, the protection of religious convictions and at the 
same time of the views of non-believers, as well as the for¬ 
bidding of the distribution of publications, the content of 
which ls an affront to public decency. 

The draft Bill will include the right to bring a com - 
plaint before the Supreme Administrative Tribunal against 
the decisions of the institutions controlling press, publica¬ 
tions and shows. This law will be included in the Adminis¬ 
trative Activities Code by an amendment. 


d) Full respect for rights to free expression of opinion 
in public and professional life. 

Point 5 

'To publicise, through the mass media, the formation of the 
MKS and to publish its demands'. 

It was agreed that this demand will be satisfied by the 
publication in the media, nationwide, of this Protocol. 


Signatories for the Inter-factory Strike Committee 
(MKS) : L. Walesa, President; 2 Vice-Presidents; 
and 15 workers (2 of them women). For the govern¬ 
ment : M. Jagielski, Deputy Prime Minister; Mr 
Zielinski, a member of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the PUWP; T. Fiszbach, President of 
the Party Council for Gdansk; and the Prefect of the 
Gdansk district. 
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The coverage of the Polish events was a lot more detailed in the French and Italian press than in the British - 
and repercussions on the left far deeper. We here give excerpts from 4 interviews first published in the liberal 
weekly Les Nouvelles Litteraires , which had Polish-speaking correspondents in Gdansk and Warsaw at the height 
of the struggle. The interviews illustrate the thinking of two KOR militants, of a Polish Catholic and of a long¬ 
standing French Communist Party member, who had worked in Warsaw for L'Humanite . 


INTERVIEWS 


Adam Michnik is one of the activists of the 
Polish Opposition and one of its most original 
thinkers. He has been repeatedly arrested 
and persecuted by the authorities. In this 
interview with Jan Aduskt, Warsaw corres- 
I pondent of Les Nouvelles Litteraires , Michnik 
| expresses views very similar to our own. 


N. L. You ! ve just been let out of prison. What are your 
immediate reactions to the events of the last few weeks? 

Adam Michnik I believe that what has happened in Poland 
will probably prove to be a key event in the history of com¬ 
munism. For the first time, and on a vast scale, we have 
challenged the principle of the monopolies of power of State, 
Party and official trade unions. The system which will 
emerge from the events will probably be some kind of hybrid 
there will be a totalitarian component of leninist type, and 
another of democratic type, provided the censorship is 
eventually relaxed, 

NJU Is it a compromise or a victory? 

A, M. What has been achieved as a result of the compro¬ 
mise is a victory to which nothing can be compared in the 
history of post-war Poland. 

N.L. Beyond Gierek, wasn't it the whole regime that was 
being questioned? 

A.M . The problem wasn’t Gierek at all. What was being 
challenged was a whole pattern of organisation, a whole 
social order . * We have understood for' several years that 
under a totalitarian dictatorship there is no point relying on 
'good tsars'. One can only base oneself on a society that 
: seeks to implement its own self-organisation. 

N. L. Would it be right to say that, the ppposition is now 
recognised in Poland? 

A.M. I don't know. But what is now certain is that the 

opposition is recognised by society. For any thinking Pole, 
it should be obvious that the opposition is now an ingredient 
of everyday reality. But has the opposition been ’recognised' 
and to what extent? That's a question you should put to the 
authorities 1 ■ 

N • !■ What will be the consequences for ail the illegal 
tendencies and in particular for KOR? 

A.M . Again. I don't know. But what I feel certain of is 
that we will be moving around in a different Poland. We will 
be confronted by.new tasks. I can’t predict to what extent 
the authorities will realise that in persecuting us they will be 
carrying out propaganda on our behalf* or that they will not 
be able to de»|t^ us by 48 hour arrests, searches, passport 
refusals or the confiscation of our books. Our tasks are 
clear : to exploit,every free area,- epery.opportunity, to re¬ 
establish social links,, to start creating social freedom... 


N.L. The people seem divided between hope and fear. 

Can the authorities take back with one hand what they have 
conceded with the other? Or will they allow a situation to 
persist which risks proving an example for all East Eui'opean 
countries ? 

A.M . Examples, to be sure, are always contagious. I 
learned a lot from reading Czech texts relating to the Prague 
Spring - or those of Russian dissidents. We can’t doubt that 
other East European countries will want to study our experi¬ 
ence. The future? That's the million dollar question and 
black market dollar prices, as you know, are on the high side 
here. I'm a historian, not a prophet... 

N.L. How do you explain the political maturity of the 
Gdansk workers ? 

A.M . To be quite sincere, I would call it a miracle. To 
answer you politically I would say that it was the result of 
four years of hard work by KOR, around the journal Robotnik . 

N.L. You've spent the last 2 weeks in prison. What were 
you thinking about? Could you imagine the events taking place 
outside ? 

A.M . I felt convinced the authorities would capitulate. 

It was rather characteristic of this particular governmental 
team - which came to power 10 years ago - to act in this 
way. They knew one couldn’t shoot workers down as easily 
as the last government did. There was no shooting in Radom, 
in 1976, when shops were looted, crowds were in the streets 
and there were 'uncontrollable elements'. So when, in the 
shipyards, everything turned out to be so well organised, it 
was unlikely they would move. It is hard to pressurise 
people with such a high level of political consciousness.. 


* 

When will our trad trots realise that Polish revolution¬ 
aries aren't speaking of a political revolution to change the 
bureaucratic superstructure, but of a social revolution, to 
challenge all the existing authority relations, at work and in 
sociallife at large, which form the basis of exploitation, 
manipulation and alienation? (Translator) 



A dam Michnik 
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Konrad Bielinski is a member of KOR. He 
was to the Gdansk shipyards for the whole 
duration of the strike. He was editor of the 
illegal paper Solidamose (Solidarity), of which 
originally 5000 copies were being printed but 
whose circulation reached 50,000 during the 
strike. Solidarnosc appeared daily. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sunday Times (August 31, 1980) 
reporter in Gdansk 'the paper is eagerly read 
by the workers for its mixture of jokes, leaks 
of confidential official documents, and straight¬ 
forward reporting’. 


N.L. To what do you attribute the massive nature of the 
working class upsurge In Poland? To what extent was it 
spontaneous ? 

K.B. At the onset of the strike and while the demands 
were being drawn up, the most active section of the ship¬ 
yard workers were those grouped around Robotnik, the 
illegal KOR paper. But soon everyone became mixed up 
and the Gdansk All-Factory Strike Committee came to re¬ 
present 500,000 workers. The onset of the strike was, in 
one way or another, helped. But it very soon became a 
widespread, self-managed movement. The Executive of the 
Strike Committee was comprised of 18 people, of whom 
only 5 or 6 were close to KOR. hi the course of the talks 
with Jagielaki, the government negotiator, the KOR people 
weren't the most radical. Activists would emerge sponta¬ 
neously, day by day. After a while, the preliminary work 
wasn't important any longer. 

N.L. Did you feel, from the onset, that the struggle 
was deeply rooted in people's consciousness ? 

K.B. I came to the shipyard on the third day, the day the 

M. K. S.was organised. It then represented 20 Important 
enterprises. One sensed already that what was happening 
was Important, even critical. 

To start with, 3 people made the posters - and stuck 
them up, at 6 am, in the locker room. Then, after discus¬ 
sions, they convinced their colleagues that they should 
demand the reinstatement of Anna Walentynowicz, who had 
been sacked for political activities. But for quite a while 
the atmosphere had been ripe for strike action. 

N. L. Were the workers aware of the fact that their 

struggle was of relevance to the whole country? 

K.B. Of course '. They were fully aware of it. They 
knew that the shipyard was such an important enterprise 
that it could decide the fate of the whole country. Ten years 
earlier the workers had struggled up to a certain point - 
but were then conned. At the same time we were always 
aware of the fact that the Army could surround the shipyard 
and enter it by force. But 1 never heard anyone suggest we 
should back-pedal. The workers were convinced they were 
right and that free trade unions was the minimum worth 
fighting for. It wasn't desperation but the conviction that 
both right and might were on their side. Two days later 
120 strike-bound enterprises were affiliated to the MKS. 
Later the figure rose to 150. 

N.L. And after the Agreements had been signed? 

K.B. It was not euphoria, for the simple reason that 
the strike, although very interesting for us all, was also 
exhausting. It was a sort of ephemeral republic. The 
return to everyday reality was less exciting. And the signed 
Agreement, after all, was only a piece of paper. In three 
months' time we will meet again. 

N.L. Will there be victimisation? 


K.B. It's not on. The authorities tried to get anti¬ 
strike leaflets printed and dropped by aircraft over the 
shipyards. But the printers came out on strike too, threat¬ 
ening to destroy the machinery. For the time being the 
authorities are too weak... 


Andrzej Micewski , historian and writer, is a 
member of Poland's catholic intelligentsia. 

In devoting space to his opinions we are only 
seeking to provide readers with as full a view 
as possible of all the varied social forces 
involved in the Polish events. That religion 
('the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
heart of a heartless world') should have re¬ 
tained its grip in Poland - and influenced a 
whole new generation - is a terrible indictment 
of nearly 4 decades of 'communist' rule. 

During this period religious life provided small 
areas of relative autonomy within which - if 
they could stand the smell of incense - Polish 
people could breathe, survive, organise and 
perhaps prepare for future struggles... 


N.L. People are saying that the Church will be the 
main beneficiary of the Polish events. Do you agree ? 

A.M . Religion played an important role during the 
strike. Walesa's personality contributed to it... But the 
Church isn't too enthusiastic about things just now. During 
the events it stood on the sidelines, fearing external reac¬ 
tions that might put the country in danger. The Council of 
Bishops was both calling for calm and supporting the 
demands. 

I wouldn't say that recent events were a triumph for 
the Church : they merely showed that religion Is still a 
deeply rooted social force in the country. But the events 
revealed other forces too : a well organised working class 
made very conscious by its experience, and an intelligent¬ 
sia expressing its solidarity with the workers. Those cur¬ 
rently in power in Poland are confronted by three social 
forces: the Church, the working class and the intelligent¬ 
sia. What unites these three forces is a certain recognition 
of common values, what one might call a common struggle 
for human rights. 

Both West and East materialism has first proved victo¬ 
rious. Here, a doctrinal materialism has been imposed on 
society for 35 years. In the West a practical materialism 
has flourished. The personality of John Paul II, the depth 
of his relationship with the masses, his quasi-magical 
influence over them derive from the fact that he fulfils a 
need for well defined moral values : what is good and what 
is bad, what is true and what is a lie, what is beautiful and 
what is morally distorted. 


'KOR, with its leaders Kuron and Michnik, is 
making loud and arrogant anti-socialist state¬ 
ments. .. The aims of KOR are sinister, anti¬ 
national in character and sense, and directed 
against our political alliances and raison d'etat. 
KOR is seeking to "politicise" and prolong the 
strikes, in the hope of forcing "a total transfor¬ 
mation of the political structure of our country'. 

Tiybuna Ludu , August 30, 1980. 
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INTERVIEWS 

(cont.) 


N. L. How did you come to be correspondent for L ! 

I Humanite in Poland? 

P.L. I joined the staff of the paper in March 1971, 
without previous experience in journalism. It was I who 
asked to be sent to a socialist country. I felt it would be 
basically interesting. What we were publishing in the paper 
about these countries didn't strike me as very convincing. 

I didn't know why. I felt it was we who were unconvincing. 

N. L. What were your first impressions ? 

P. L. I arrived in October (1972). My first impressions 
were rather favourable. 1972 had been a year of economic 
expansion. And we were only two years on from 1970. One 
still felt the 'wind of change'. I found that interesting. The 
fact that my interpreter - for, to begin with, I couldn't 
speak any Polish - would often make critical comments 
struck me as rather encouraging. 

N.L. When did you start asking yourself questions? 

: P. L. When I noticed the gap between reality and the 
| official rhetoric... In 1973 the Party weekly Politika had 
! published a major story of a miner's life, his difficulties, 
his problems with his own union, his relations with the 
! Party. In this article there was a certain coming to grips 
with reality. Moreover it confirmed my own impressions. 

I translated the whole thing and brought it to L'Humanite , 

It was a way of showing them that in Poland things weren't 
going all that well. 

N.L. And how did they react? 

P.L. In a rather woolly way. Phrases like: 'Yes, 
there's possibly that aspect - but it isn't the whole story'. 

I felt I wasn't exactly being encouraged to delve into that 
particular aspect of reality. I had done a piece on educa¬ 
tion in Poland. Its publication kept on being put back. I 
was finally told that it wasn't in our interests to publish it, 
for it showed education in Poland to be behind what we 
communists were asking for in France. I felt they didn't 
wish any of the negative aspects (of life in Poland) to appear 
(in the paper). 

N ■ L. And yet you weren't unaware of those aspects ? 

P.L. I wasn't. Take health for instance. French com¬ 
munists are led to believe that painless childbirth comes 
from Eastern Europe. But in Poland there are no facilities 


for painless childbirth. And most women are delivered in 
wards. What I was becoming aware of was that they were 
lagging behind what the French working class had already 
won. Through official statistics one discovered frightful 
things. For instance that state revenues from alcohol 
sales were nearly equal to the combined budgets for health 
and education. 

N.L. All that didn't appear in your articles. You just 
relayed official hand-outs ? 

P.L. Right. I wanted to keep a certain equilibrium : 
not to lie; not to falsify. But not to surprise our readers 
either... 

N.L. And you probably knew your reports wouldn't be 
published anyway? 

P.L. Sure. 

N.L. Did you try ? 

P.L. No. But in 1976 I decided to write to the paper's 
management to draw attention to the depth of the crisis and 
to the dangers it contained. I had already alerted them to 
several curious events. For instance in Poland the Shah's 
regime in Iran was being presented as entirely progressive. 

N.L. You never mentioned that in the paper? 

P.L. To begin with I didn't really believe the criticisms 

of the opposition. I tacitly accepted Party discipline. I 
wasn't sure enough of myself. Despite everything I wanted 
to believe that I was wrong. And I didn't want to sow des¬ 
pair in Billancourt (a working class Paris suburb, contain¬ 
ing the Renault motor works).* I didn't believe it was my 
responsibility to say certain things. That was up to my 
superiors. 

N.L. And why, in 1976... ? 

P.L. The economic situation had greatly deteriorated; 
queues in front of shops, poor distribution, complaints 
everywhere. At the end of May 1976 I wrote letters (to two 
leading Party members in France). A few days later I had 
a phone call (from Paris) summoning me to return immedia¬ 
tely. In Paris, Roland Leroy (the editor-in-chief of L'Hu¬ 
manite and a member of the Central Committee) told me I 
had been very careless in writing In that way. He didn't 
discuss what I'd said in the letter. He didn't even put any 
questions to me. I felt he knew very well that I was right. 

I was told off for the contacts I had had (in Poland) with a 
semi-dissident communist intellectual. 

-N. L. And what happened next ? 

P.L. I became involved In South African affairs. It was 
the time of the Soweto riots. There, at least, I would have 
no soul-searchings. In 1978 I had thought of resigning from 
the Party. It was when the PCF was refusing all discussion 
on the causes of its electoral defeat. But it is hard to re¬ 
sign in a country where there are a million and a half un¬ 
employed. And where would I go? There were no chances 
of work elsewhere... 


* 

The patronising nature of this comment is quite nausea¬ 
ting. Who is this middle class Party creep, deciding what 
is fit information to put before the workers ? Is he afraid 
of what conclusions they might come to, if given real facts? 
But then Lenin didn't think much of the working class either. 
They 'could only achieve trade union consciousness'. In 
Poland they have - and with a vengeance'. 
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Pierre Li was, for 4 years, the Warsaw 
correspondent of the French Communist 
paper l'Humanite . This interview with 
Nouvelles Litteraires bears testimony to 
a certain honesty, if not to a great intel¬ 
ligence for Li remained a Party member 
until a few weeks ago. We publish his 
comments because they provide fascinating 
insights into the psychological make-up of 
a 'modern', 'post-stalinist' intellectual. 
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'Workers' control' or workers' self-management? The story of the early oppositions. An analysis of the 
formative years of the Russian bureaucracy. £1.00 

THE WORKERS' OPPOSITION by Alexandra Kollontai. A fully annotated account of the anti-bureaucratic 
struggle of 1919- 1920 within the Russian Bolshevik Party. £1.00 

THE KRONSTADT COMMUNE by Ida Mett. The full story of the 1921 events. The first proletarian uprising 
against the bureaucracy. Contains hitherto unavailable documents and a full bibliography. £1.00 

KRONSTADT 1921 by Victor Serge. An erstwhile supporter of the Bolsheviks re-examines the facts and 
draws disturbing conclusions. XOp. 

FROM BOLSHEVISM TO THE BUREAUCRACY by Paul Cardan. Bolshevik theory and practice in relation to 
the management of production. An introduction to the French translation of Alexandra Kollontai's 'The Workers 
Opposition'. lOp. 

HUNGARY '56 by Andy Anderson. The anti-bureaueratic revolution. The programme of the Workers' 
Councils. £1.00 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1968 : WHAT 'SOCIALISM'? WHAT HUMAN FACE? by P. Cerny. A technocratic 
mutation within the bureaucracy ? With postscript : 'What is Makhaevism'? by Paul Avrich. £1.00 

HISTORY AS CREATION by C. Castoriadis (Paul Cardan). A critique of the notion that Histoiy is the unfurling 
of a dialectical process which leads inevitably 'forwards' to a particular brand of 'socialism*. Revolution as a 
conclusion which exceeds the premisses, or leads to a positing of new premisses. 40p. 

* * * 

ZNACZENIE SOCJALIZMU by Paul Cardan. A Polish translation of Solidarity Pamphlet no. 6 (The Meaning 
of Socialism) . Several hundred copies of this text were distributed in Poland in 1970. Together with Retour 
de Pologne (by Claude Lefort) and La vote polonaise de la bureaucratlsatlon (by Pierre Chaulieu) which were 
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these documents have undoubtedly influenced the thinking of the KOR dissidents. lOp. 
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Your demands, in our arse, are a pain 

The first two, we'll concede, and regain 

The last three, we can't read 

And will never concede 

For the Party would go down the drain. 
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CITIZENS OF THE THREE CITIES 

In view of mass disinformation we are letting you 
iiave news of the current strike situation 

THE STRIKES ARE CONTINUING 

At the moment about 400 enterprises in the Three 
Cities are on strike. These are sit-in strikes. 

We have formed an Inter-Enterprise Strike Com¬ 
mittee with its headquarters in the Lenin shipyard 
in Gdansk. 

This is our only mouthpiece for talks with the 
authorities. 

The Strike Committees in the enterprises are 
guaranteeing order in the factories. 

There is no disorder. There are no incidents. 
You can be reassured about us. 

WE WILL HOLD OUT 

M.K.S. 

Free Printers of Gdynia dockyard 


Mieszkancy Trojmiasta !!! 


W zwiqzku z masowq dezinforamejq przedldadamy wuui 
ioformaeje o aktnalnej syiti&cji strajkowej 

strajki irwajii ! 

Aktnaln-e sirajkuje ok. 400 zckledd-w lidju.iasta, sirijki 
• c 3 Rpo okupacyjnogo. Zo«ie{ titworzony Miodzyzakffidtivy 
Koxuifet Strajkowy z siedzibq w Gdanskiej Sioczni ijn. 
Lenina i on jest neszym jedynym przedstawicieiem do 
rozm6w z -wladzami. 

Strajkcwe Komitety Zakladowe nt.zyinojq porz^dek w 
zakJadacb pracy. 

Jest porzqdek, nie ma zaduyeb Incydenfow, mozecie 
hy6 spokojni o nas, 

WYTRZYMAMY !! 


MIED2YZAKLADOWY KOMITET 
STRAJKOWY 


Wolna drukamia Sioczni GDYNIA 
25.08.80 r. 






























SOLIDARNOSC 


We have had access to copies of the ratik-and-file 
paper produced by the Gdansk shipyard workers during 
their occupation of the Lenin yard. Here is an excerpt of 
Solidarnosc No.2, leaking an internal PUWP document to a 
wider audience. 

'We have obtained a copy of a letter sent out by the 
Secretariat to all Party members. It concerns the attitude 
of the Party to the present wave of strikes. We quote from 
it without comment. It displays a blinding obtuseness of 
approach. 

",. .the anti-socialist elements amongst the Gdansk 
shipyard workers made political demands and hostile- stipu¬ 
lations in order to seize control of the strike. Their dem¬ 
ands threaten the essential security of the country. They 
put in danger our national survival, our common achieve¬ 
ment and our unity built at such a high price and in such 
difficult conditions, at the cost of so many sacrifices. The 
most important of their demands are those concerning free 
trade unions, changes in the electoral law (there is no such 
demand on our list - Editorial Committee), removal of 
media controls and fi*eeing of political prisoners. 

"Those demands have one purpose only: to give to 
the anti-socialist campaign directed against us and against 
the vital interests of the working class and the state at least 
a jumping off point, If not complete freedom of action ... 
those political enemies demand the establishment of free 
trade unions not for the sake of a better representation of 
the workers' interests but in order to obtain a platform for 
activities aimed against our Parly and the people's demo¬ 
cracy ... They demand the release of political prisoners 
but there are no political prisoners in this country .,. this 
is accompanied by acts of terror and intimidation against 
anyone who is not with them, against anyone who dares to 
question their demands. The anti-socialist forces aim at 
introducing their own system in the factories under their 
control ... We must support the public services, the police 
and the security services who are in charge of law and 
order ... Our party is a party of struggle and of toil. This 
indeed is the time for toil but we have been also called to a 
battle. This battle we have to win.. 

From Solidarnosc No. 3 : Statement of the Joint Strike Com¬ 
mittee, August 23, 1980. 

'The whoLe country awaits genuine and accurate news 
from the strike-bound Baltic coast. But the news in the 
press, radio and television is both distorted and incomplete. 
The existence of the Joint Strike Committee in Gdansk, 
Szczecin and Elblag is ignored. Nothing has been said about 
the fact that the strike action is coordinated and directed by 
the democratically elected Joint Strike Committee. The 
plant committees empowered the Joint Strike Committee to 
represent all strikers in the negotiations with the authori¬ 
ties, The public have not been told that the governmental 
commissions, although they arrived, refused to talk with the 
Joint Committees which are the only representatives reco¬ 
gnised by the body of strikers. The full solidarity of the 
strikers with the Joint Committees, on which all the striking 
units are represented, is being concealed from the public. 

'All the attempts by the authorities to break the soli¬ 
darity of the workers by trying to negotiate with unit com¬ 
mittees or even with individual workshops have failed. The 


list of strikers' demands submitted by the Joint Strike Com¬ 
mittee to the authorities as early as August 18 and contain¬ 
ing the crucial stipulation of free trade unions has been kept 
from the public. The attempts to negotiate with individual 
plants and to buy off small groups of workers with offers of 
large pay increases are presented in the media as negotia¬ 
tions likely to satisfy the whole workforce and to settle the 
strike. A false impression is being created that the workers 
in public services have not joined the strike. In fact, they 
joined us very early but continue to maintain essential ser¬ 
vices with full consent of the Joint Strike Committee in order 
to provide for the basic needs of the community and to safe¬ 
guard public property. 

'We point out that the lies about the situation and the 
intentions of the strikers destroy all remnants of confidence 
in the official press, radio and television, and they do not 
lessen public disquiet. We demand that all Poles be given 
full and accurate information about our demands, about 
everyday conditions on the Coast and about the whole situa¬ 
tion.' 

WHAT TO DEMAND AND HOW TO CONDUCT STRIKES 

'It is important to demand an increase in basic wages 
and not in the bonus, which can easily be withdrawn by the 
management in a month or two. It is better to ask for an 
increase of a definite amount, say 1000 zl. and not for a 
percentage increase, which would benefit most those who 
already earn more. Claims should be made for cost of liv¬ 
ing allowances to be related to price changes and to be made 
an integral part of family allowances. When pay claims are 
put forward it is the workers' advantage to discuss the over¬ 
complicated pay system as a whole . There are so many 
tables, groups, classifications and special allowances for 
this and that that it is difficult to see what the rate of pay is. 
This makes it possible for the management to cheat on pay. 
The rates should be made uniform, simple and easily und¬ 
erstood by all. 

'The analysis of previous strikes shows that the work¬ 
ing conditions, transport to work and housing have not been 
subject to negotiations. Despite the fact that the living con¬ 
ditions are often extremely difficult and that solutions to 
those problems are possible, people have got so used to 
their lot that they fail to demand improvements. The trans¬ 
port situation provides a good example : the timetables of 
trains and buses are at odds with the works timetables, 
both buses and trains ran late. It is essential to demand 
improved social amenities and to negotiate definite dates for 
action on such matters as the badly organised in-factory 
transport, lack of air conditioning, lack of anti-noise and 
anti-vibration devices, absence of special clothing, lockers, 
the appalling sanitary arrangements and the failure to pro¬ 
vide special meals to which some categories of workers are 
entitled. The strike committee should insist on seeing the 
accounts. Demands should also include a condition, to be 
acknowledged by the management in writing, that no one 
involved in the strike would be victimised. 

'The organisers should put demands in writing and 
make them known to all the workforce. If everyone is in 
agreement that they should be submitted to the management, 
every shop and section should proceed to chose a delegate. 
The elected representatives then confront the management 
with the demands and request answers. If the management 
delays or refuses to talk, further steps must be considered'. 
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GNAWING AWAY 

AT THE AGREEMENT 

\ 



An important problem now facing the Russian rulers is 
how to get the Polish leaders to rescind, whittle down, 're¬ 
interpret' or renege on the concessions extracted from them 
by the Gdansk strikers. An open repudiation of the Agree¬ 
ment would, in the present climate of opinion, only trigger 
off even more widespread strikes. 

There are several techniques available. The Bolshe¬ 
viks mastered this particular art many years ago. Between 
1918 and 1921 they succeeded first in incorporating the 
autonomous Factory Committees - thrown up during the 1917 
upsurge - into the trade unions, then in totally subordinating 
the unions to the state. The Party, of course, totally domi¬ 
nated both. 'Independent trade unions’ were declared by the 
Bolsheviks, as early as the first Trade Union Congress of 
January 1918, to be 'a bourgeois idea ... an anomaly in a 
workers' state'. (1) 

What the Polish workers are up against are the leninist 
norms of what the relationship should be between workers 
and unions, and between unions and the state. Both reflect 
the leninist conception of the Party as the only legitimate 
spokesman of the working class. 

The PUWC can be expected to fight every inch of the 
way. It will seek to block the implementation of those spe¬ 
cific aspects of the Gdansk Agreement that threaten its 
monopoly of power. Here are some of the steps - both 
crude and more subtle - that are being tried, alone or in 
various combinations. For all who can read, the writing is 
already on the wall. 

METHOD I : VIOLENCE 

'At the Ursus tractor factory, outside Warsaw, anew 
, trade union committee for 18 firms in the district has been 
| formed. 80% of the workers have registered with the new 
trade union. 

'Yesterday the new union leaders tried to hold a meeting 
in the management office but were unceremoniously thrown 
1 out. The old trade union's leaders there accused the new 
trade union's leaders of being "dissidents in disguise". (2) 

| METHOD II : NEW ELECTIONS TO THE OLD UNIONS 


'It is our opinion that the Central Council of the Trade 
Unions should immediately consider the holding of elections 
for new positions in the unions in all those enterprises 
where employees want this. These elections should be 
democratic, secret and with an unlimited number of candi¬ 
dates . 

'There is no doubt that if the authority of the represen¬ 
tatives spontaneously constituted in some () enterprises 
turns out to be lasting and well based, then their members 
are sure to find themselves in newly elected union 
positions'. (3) 


METHOD III : CREATING 'WIDER' BODIES, EASIER 
FOR THE PARTY TO CONTROL 

’In Warsaw the organ of the official trade unions Glos 
Pracy published on September 17 a plan for the self¬ 
management of enterprises in which the organs of self- 
management would be composed of 1/3 management repre¬ 
sentatives, 1/3 Party nominees and 1/3 delegates elected 
by the unions’. (4) 

Where have we heard all this before? Ah, yes, The 
Bolsheviks and Workers 1 Control, pages 21-22. 


METHOD IV : BRIBERY 

Many workers are asking what will happen to their 
insurance contributions, already compulsorily deducted 
from their pay by the old unions. The old unions 'owned' 
holiday resorts, sanatoria, convalescent homes — and 
provided a variety of other facilities. The new unions start 
here at a tremendous disadvantage. (5) 

METHOD V : SPLITTING WORKERS FROM INTELLECTUALS 


'Some sort of coherent Party policy is beginning to 
emerge. It is two-fisted. One hand offers tolerance and 
respect to the new trade unions as they emerge ... the other, 
the mailed fist, fiercely attacks the opposition groups like 
KOR as 'anti-socialist' and 'anarchic'. There is clearly 
going to be an effort to root out the dissident intellectuals 
from the founding committees of the new independent trade 
unions'. (6) 

METHOD VI : SOWING ORGANISATIONAL CONFUSION 

'Official sources recently Indicated that 8 unions had 
seceded from the Central Council of Trade Unions within the 
last 3 weeks and have declared themselves "autonomous 
unions". But, as a leader of the new autonomous unions put 
it, 'their status is quite different from ours. Those set-ups 
are still run by the same people. New labels have been 
stuck on old bottles. It's a mystification'. (7) 


(1) See The Bolsheviks and Workers' Control, 1917-1921 
by M. Brinton, for a detailed and documented description of 
how it was done. (£1.20 post free from Solidarity London) 

(2) Evening Standard , September 9, 1980. 

(3) Morning Star, August 26, 1980, reporting Gierek's 
broadcast two days earlier. 

(4) Le Monde, September 19, 1980. 

(5) Rouge. September 12, 1980 

(6) Observer, August 14, 1980. 

(7) Liberation, September 19, 1980, 






METHOD VII : SOWING TERMINOLOGICAL CONFUSION 

'The Founding Committee for Autonomous Trade Unions 
concluded its deliberations in Gdansk on September 22. It 
proposed the creation of a federation of "professional, 
independent, self-managed unions". Mr Walesa proposed 
these should be called Solidarity organisations so that they 
should not be confused with the CSZZ (Central Council of 
Trade Unions) which was itself in the process of rechriste¬ 
ning itself "an independent and self-managed union”. One 
of the statutes of the new unions was that one couldn't belong 
to two unions'. (8) 


METHOD Vin : OBSTRUCTION 

'Application delayed : Warsaw District Court has 
queried the first application for registration by an indepen¬ 
dent trade union, citing objections to the group's charter, 
membership and financing. 

'The application was filed last week by an organising 
committee in Katowice which claimed to represent 14,000 
members. Sources said the court questioned, among other 
things, the committee's plans to operate nationally, to admit 
members from unrelated professions and the unemployed, 


and to finance its operations partly from donations. 

'Efforts to contact the court for clarification were 
unsuccessful'. (9) 

METHOD IX : CAPTURING THE NEW UNIONS 

'Among the recruits to the new unions are many Com¬ 
munist Party members who face a difficult personal decision 
on where their loyalties lie. Officially the Party has not 
harmed its members from joining the new unions but there 
have been attempts to dissuade them from doing so'. (10) 

Tomorrow, if other methods fail - or in conjunction 
with other methods - the Party could just as easily encou¬ 
rage its members to join the new unions... with a view to 
'capturing' them. 


(8) Le Monde . September 24, 1980. 

(9) The Times , September 24, 1980. 

(10) Guardian . September 19, 1980. 
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■M&A'HWZ'l-dS, Wl GR'IlAm... 

^ ^ saying, (Those who think that meetings should only be held 

I mWl ■ I ■/■ BH , I I if the organisers do know who will be there - and what they 

-B. w W -B. will be savine 1 - should sav so explicitly.) 


A meeting was held at the Conway Hall, on Tuesday 
August 26, to discuss events in Poland. It was called under 
the auspices of the London Solidarity group, in cooperation 
with other tendencies and individuals. The widespread 
interest aroused by the Polish workers' struggle was shown 
by the numbers who attended, in the holiday season and at 
very short notice. The Small Hall was packed to the door, 
standing room only. At the end of three hours we went away 
feeling that something had been achieved : the setting up of 
a Polish Solidarity Committee, planned intervention at the 
TUC Conference with the aim of stopping the proposed dele¬ 
gation of fraternal bureaucrats, and the sending of two 
telegrams, one expressing solidarity with the strikers 
through B, in Paris, and one to the Polish government sup¬ 
porting the workers' call for the establishment of free trade 
unions. 

Success, then? To a considerable extent, certainly, 
and well worth doing. But there were some dissenting voices 
(as readers of Freedom may have noted) and criticisms 
which are worth considering. It could all, perhaps, have 
been done better, and there may be some lessons for future 
occasions. 

For a start, like an earlier meeting we held in the same 
place (on the anniversary of Kronstadt) this one was tradi¬ 
tionally structured : platform of speakers and chairman 
behind a table complete with jugs of water, etc, facing the 
rest of us, the audience. Without claiming (c.f. 'World 
Revolution' ) that we only have to sit round in circle, 
seance-ltke, to invoke the true spirit of libertarian revolu¬ 
tion, it is worth noting that this non-Solidarity style of 
meeting accentuated one of the worst mistakes of the even¬ 
ing : the fact that it looked like the presentation of a 'united 
front' from the platform, instead of a forum open for dis¬ 
cussion of different views. 

This is important because some of the views presented 
differed widely from ours : there was one speaker from 
Solidarity, Terry Liddle; an anarchist, Philip Samson; 
and two Poles. One was an ex-Labour councillor (in close 
contact with KOR and its publications in Polish) who gave an 
interesting factual description of current events, the other 
a member of the Polish Socialist Party in exile, affiliated to 
the Second International, who went on and on about what he 
had said to Willy Brandt the last time they met. If the tradi¬ 
tional structure of the meeting was inevitable, all the more 
care should have been taken to emphasise the open, un- 
'fixed' nature of the set-up (the organisers had not met all 
the speakers and certainly did not know what they would be 


Fes -Tut CffVStfiuoiaW Tpf PActc,' Aw \ 
j Secigry B.Y rri£ CLfH.s dRffATr viry op Tk£ WrsftXe-ti 1 
j wot E? ukmps sf cAtrA/kr 1 

iHh'-Ktt-y ... -f(4£ STicr,tF RAfSej 

, UU£- Fits]) ITS £-L f IN TH-E HArNJS Jf ortf£^ 
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saying, (Those who think that meetings should only be held 
If the organisers do know who will be there - and what they 
will be saying - should say so explicitly.) 

By the time the collection was taken, and the gist of the 
proposed telegram (s) mooted, time for discussion from the 
floor was limited to just under an hour, so that the chairman 
had to be firm in trying to ensure a maximum number and 
variety of contributions. Nevertheless, the adverb 'ruth¬ 
lessly' , applied to the chairing by Freedom' s correspondent 
is not inappropriate. This appeared to some extent in the 
debate, although quite a number of opposing view's were 
heard. It became more obvious when the final wording of 
the telegrams was discussed. There was no chance to do 
this properly, the formula 'supporting the struggle for free 
trade unions' being assumed to express the feeling of the 
meeting, A proposed amendment, from the only Solidarity 
member to speak from the floor, that the words 'independent 
class organisations' replace the words ’free trade unions' 
was not accepted. And it was only thanks to a quick-thinking 
and persistent anarchist that 'All power to the workers' was 
added at the end of the first telegram, thus differentiating us 
from the wide range of right-wingers and social-democrats 
currently professing solidarity wdth the Poles, and suggest¬ 
ing that our aim was not the sort of trade unions prevailing 
in the West. 

So we can observe, once again, that participation in 
any sort of united front or concerted action with other ten¬ 
dencies requires extra care in clarifying, not blurring, our 
particular views. Otherwise the dominant ideology prevails, 
by default, and we find ourselves being used for end we do 
not support - and ultimately playing false to those we do. 


MEANWHILE, AT THE OTHER POLE... 

But whatever our self-criticisms about failures of 
perfect libertarian practice, we can console ourselves with 
the thought that it could have been worse. This was demons¬ 
trated by the SWP meeting on the same subject, three nights 
later, attended by a few of us armed with leaflets, doing a 
'World Revolution' (needless to say, WR were also there, 
doing the genuine thing I). One of us even stayed till near 
the end. 

After a cheering cock-up at the beginning over what 
lime the meeting was due to start (Socialist Worker had said 
9 pm, Time Out 8 pm, so they made it 8.30) the meeting 
(smaller than ours) swung into the familiar routine : two 
quite lengthy speeches, the first more narrative in style, 
the second giving the line; collection ('Let's not hear the 
clatter of coins, comrades, nor yet the rustling of paper, 
but the squeak of pens writing substantial cheques'); ques¬ 
tions from the floor to_the platform, answered in batches 
for added glibness; and final summings-up with exhortations 
to build the revolutionary party (at this point our reporter 
made no excuse and left). Of course experienced questioners 
took the opportunity to put a few points across. The lad 
from World Revolution did his stuff, about the counter¬ 
revolutionary nature of all unions, and two people involved 
in the Polish Solidarity Campaign gave some information 
about it and asked for a statement of the SWP position. The 
answer was that the SWP supported the 'existing rank-and- 
file trade union movement of solidarity with the Polish 
workers' and would not ally itself with the right wing in the 
unions by calling for withdrawal of the delegation. The SWP 
evidently preferred, even at this time, to maintain its alli¬ 
ance with the stalinists on the Liaison Committee for the 
Defence of Trade Unions. L.W, and ML B. 








LEAFLET DISTRIBUTED AT TUC CONFERENCE BY POLISH SOLIDARITY CAMPAIGN 
ROUND ONE TO THE POLISH STRIKERS WHY THE DOUBLE STANDARDS? 


BUT - doubts persist : 

* Will the Agreement apply to all Poland? 

* Will the Strike Committees be allowed to form the 
basis of independent, self-managed unions ? Can 
they remain free from Communist Party manipula¬ 
tion and control? 

* Will all those gaoled for supporting the struggle 
now be released ? 

* Will workers be free from such harassment in 
future? 

* What is to happen to the old company unions ? 

These - and other questions - continue to worry and 
divide Polish workers and their elected representatives at 
Gdansk. How they are answered greatly depends on : 

* The support Polish independent trade unionism wins 
from workers in countries such as Britain. 

* The response Poland's struggle for genuine trade 
unionism evokes in neighbouring countries where it 
is still outlawed. 

DITCH POLISH COMPANY UNIONS 
The TUC can : 

* CANCEL the visit - by trade union chiefs in office 
for life - as the guests of Gierek's company unions 

* ELECT, instead, a delegation to Gdansk, the birth¬ 
place and center of Polish independent trade 
unionism. 

Polish workers have won their first gains in an heroic 
struggle, against blatant threats of a 'fraternal' Red Army 
'intervention' - as in East Germany in 1953, Hungary in 
1956 or Czechoslovakia in 1968. The General Council - 
which has developed obscenely intimate links with Soviet and 
Eastern European company unions - has been one of the 
few labour organisations in Western Europe not to support 
the Gdansk workers. Even the Polish government - after 
the token sacrifice of a few bureaucrats - has been compel¬ 
led to bargain with and finally recognise Gdansk. If such an 
intransigeant employer can recognise a union, why not the 
General Council? 


TUC can also : 

Show the door to its 'guest' Boris Averyanov, rep¬ 
resentative of Russia's company unions. Together with 
his KGB colleagues, Averyanov is hounding Russian 
fighters (like Borisov and Klebanov) for the very free¬ 
doms fought for in Poland. Polish workers have already 
ousted Jan Szydlak, the union boss who invited the Gen¬ 
eral Council to send the delegation. For ten years 
Szydlak - as head of a commission set up to 'investi¬ 
gate' them - suppressed the facts of the 1970 Baltic 
massacres. 

POLAND IS ONLY THE BEGINNING 

Workers all over Brezhnev's creaking empire will take ins- 
pii’ation, courage and not a few lessons from the Poles' exam¬ 
ple. The least we can do to help them is to pledge that hence¬ 
forth our trade unions and the TUC will only recognise and 
collaborate with genuinely independent workers' organisations. 
This principle should apply to Eastern Europe and the USSR, 
no less than to Chile and South Africa. 

* Break all links with these company unions. 

* Recognise Polish workers' main gain : 'independent 
self-managed unions'. 

* Go to Gdansk as guests of the workers, not to War¬ 
saw as fig-leaves for Gierek. 

* Kick out KGB 'unionist' Aveiyanov. 


Zycie Warszawy has just published an account 
of an aggregate meeting of Warsaw Party 
branches at which a certain Marian Buiski 
stated that 'if the First Seeretaiy had only 
held his job from one Congress to the next, 
and if he had given a regular account of his 
activities, we wouldn't be in the mess we're 
in...' * 

Gently, gently, Comrade Buiski', You 
can't treat the Party leader as if he were a 
mere shop steward. You'll end up as another 
of those 'anarchist', ’anti-socialist 1 elements. 

* Le Monde, September 18, 1960. 
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m RDM ID DDIRDIDN PIED 


For political ornithologists - and others - the TUC 
debacle on Poland, last September, was a glorious, unfor¬ 
gettable affair. 

Rarely can political chickens so noisily - or so 
messily - have come home to roost. Seldom can the simi¬ 
larities of interest, outlook, organisation and even behaviour 
between union bureaucrats in Britain and Polish birds of the 
same feather been shown up in such delightful detail. Not 
only did things go disastrously wrong for all concerned ... 
they were seen to go wrong - by a vast and often enraptured 
audience. Direct access to the media, for which the TUC 
had been campaigning for years, proved more of a boome¬ 
rang than a boon. 

The Brighton show was acted out at a leisurely pace 
- predictably and remorselessly - in the manner of an 
ancient Greek play. As one political commentator put it, 
using a different metaphor : 'it was like a sequence from a 
silent film, with the heroes walking inexorably towards an 
open man-hole'. 

The Economic Committee of the TUC had, of course, 
wangled its invitation to Poland much earlier in the year. 
Detailed plans had been drawn up. But that was In those 
halcyon days, before the realities of class conflict in Poland 
had so crudely crashed to the forefront. Before hundreds of 
thousands of Polish workers had started demanding 'free, 
self-managed trade unions'. Before they started asserting 
(rather than asking for) the right to strike. By their actions 
the Polish workers were questioning (in the sharpest, 
rudest and most relevant way possible) the whole legitimacy 
of those who had issued the invitations to the TUC. 

Who on earth were these obscure, grey-suited, non- 
elected, non-striking, heavy-jowled, rather frightened and 
totally unrepresentative individuals who called themselves 
the CRZZ (Polish Central Council of Trade Unions)? For 
what services rendered - or to be rendered - had the 
Polish United Workers Party appointed them 'the authentic 
representatives of the Polish working class' ? 

From their collective anonymity one name stood out; 
Jan Szydlak, head of the 'official' Polish trade union appa- 
rat. He was the man who, for over a decade, had presided 
a Commission of Enquiry into the massacre of Polish 
workers oar-ried out by the Polish militia outside the gates 
of the Lenin shipyard in 1970. 'Trade unionists' of his ilk 
'represent' the workers about as much as Hitler 'repre¬ 
sented' the Jews. 

Once upon a time such men may have been proleta¬ 
rians. Now they were privileged state functionaries as 
remote from shipyard or coalmine, factory bench or rail¬ 
way workshop as their prospective guests, the TUC dele¬ 
gation. After all, 'brothers' Basnett, Jenkins, Moss Evans 
and Gill had also made it. They were in office for life, 
more firmly entrenched perhaps then even their Polish 
kinsmen. (For all their recent enthusiasm for the regular 
re-selection of MPs, they had no cause to worry about the 
regular re-selection of trade union general secretaries ;) 

During late August, as the struggle in Poland gained 
momentum, not a twitter of support could be heard from 
the aviary in Congress House. Just dollopfulls of double 
talk. On August 19 the TUC issued a statement that their 
proposed tour would''give them the opportunity to inform 
themselves about recent trade union developments in Pol¬ 


and'. By what terminological sleight of hand is a mass 
strike converted into a 'trade union development' ? From 
understatement to stab in the back there is only the thickness 
of a trade union bureaucrat. On August 22, David Basnett 
referred to 'recent distressing events in Poland. Distres¬ 
sing? To whom? To the Increasingly successful Polish 
workers? Or to those against whom they were revolting? 
With'brothers' like these do the Polish workers need enemies? 

The double standards that so deeply pervade our labour 
movement (and for that matter the left, too) were shown up 
very sharply during the whole of this period. When workers 
in Third World countries struggle against intolerable condi¬ 
tions sundry union officials - with an eye to their 'left' 
image - shed crocodile tears on behalf of the oppressed. 

(The flow Is usually directly proportional to the remoteness 
of the particular country.) When workers nearer home are 
involved in struggle 'our' union officials are more parsimon¬ 
ious with their (largely verbal) support. But when tens of 
thousands of workers in Eastern Europe arise and challenge 
the intolerable conditions of their life, all we get from the 
TUC - including its 'lefts' such as Scargill - is an obscene 
and deafening silence. 

What is this disease which can only see real flesh-and- 
blood workers (exploited, mutilated, humiliated, alienated 
human beings) this side of the Iron Curtain - and on the other 
side only sees philosophical or economic abstractions : 'the 
difficulties of socialist construction', 'the regrettable effects 
of bureaucratic mismanagement', 'the threat to socialism 
itself 1 . What a harvest of political and moral decay. The 
concept of socialism as just the nationalisation of the means 
of production plus political power exercised by a 'working 
class Party* was taking its biggest political pasting ever. 
Rarely can the 'left' have appeared so stripped (so rightly 
stripped) of its last shreds of credibility. 

The 'left', of course, had no monopoly of double-think. 

The 'right' wallowed in it; too. The media and conservative 
press supported this particular resort to 'unconstitutional 
action', the physical challenge to this particular establish¬ 
ment. They applauded this kind of law-breaking. They 
enthused about these particular factory occupations. At the 
theoretical level (see The Times , September 1, 1980) they 
opted for the forceful positing of these particular individual 
interests against the collective interests of the State. Ima¬ 
gine their howls of outrage had a British Cabinet Minister 
been coerced into noisy public negotiations with a Committee 
of rank-and-file workers t Ftur years before 1984 double¬ 
think is endemic. Only those who say 'a plague on both your 
houses' seem capable of talking straight on anything. 

But back to Brighton where the 'right wing' now had the 
bit between its teeth. Frank Chappie of the EEPTU had 
long-standing reasons of. his own for wanting to settle acc¬ 
ounts with the stalinists and their stooges. The 'left’ provi¬ 
ded him, of course, with all the weapons he needed. It is a 
lasting indictment of the 'left' that its record is little better 
than that of the 'right' when it comes to bureaucratic man¬ 
oeuvres and manipulations in the unions - or to selective 
myopia on civil rights issues. 

All this enabled Chappie to don his democratic dungarees 
and make some very telling points about foolish people 'going 
to a place where they are going to be told nothing, see nothing 
and learn nothing'. 

Let's honestly admit it : the ’right’ had a field day. As 



anyone would, who proclaimed that two and two make four... 
amid a mass of shifty shysters pretending the arithmetic was 
beyond them - or of middle class marxists 'explaining 1 that 
the question had to be looked at 'dialectically 1 , and that the 
answer might differ depending upon which side of the Iron 
Curtain you did the totting up on. Chappie called on the TUC 
to cancel the proposed visit, rightly saying it would be seen 
in Poland as legitimising the authority of those trying to sup¬ 
press the strikes. APEX (the Association of Professional, 
Executive, Clerical and Computer Staff) also put forward a 
critical resolution, commenting on 'the restriction of trade 
union liberties in Poland' which had 'led to the demands for 
basic rights'. The CPSA (Civil and Public Services Asso¬ 
ciation) tabled a similar emergency resolution. 

At this stage, and from a very different plane in political 
space, enter the Polish jkRidarity Campaign (PSC). This 
'subversive, irresponsible, anarchic, anti-socialist group' 
(Mr Gierek's words ... describing KOR) had been publicly 
launched a week earlier in London. It grouped a number of 
revolutionary libertarians and unaffiliated lefts. Half a dozen 
of us went down to Brighton on the first day of the Congress. 
There we distributed over a thousand copies of our leaflet 
(published elsewhere in this Supplement) to the assembling 
delegates. After some rather traditional cock-ups (which 
deprived our action of much of its potential impact) we un¬ 
furled our banner proclaiming ' DITCH THE POLISH 
COMPANY UNIONS'. We successfully antagonised quite a 
lot of people. 

It saddens us to note that such autonomous actions still 
seem to arouse so many objections. The traditional view¬ 
point dies hard that 'one has to line up with one side or the 
other' - or, in more sophisticated jargon, that 'independent 
interventions are essentially utopian'. Deafened and obnubi¬ 
lated by the 'right' hullabaloo, many 'lefts' fell back on their 
old conditioned reflexes : 'whether I like it or not the ene¬ 
mies of my enemies must, somehow, be my friends'. 'If the 
right wing is supporting the strikers, better censor my dan¬ 
gerous thoughts'. How easy the step from there to the ridi¬ 
culous position of the SWP which refused to support our de¬ 
mand that the TUC cancel its visit to Poland ... on the ground 
that 'this would be lining up with Chappie'. Various other 
lenlnists, in their fear of organisational or ideological auto¬ 
nomy, also ended up where they belonged : on the side of the 
stalinists. 

By Wednesday, September 3 the General Council was 
really getting the feel of the ants in its pants. Supported by 
the Morning Star - but bashed from both 'right' and 'left' - 
it huffed and it puffed to get the various critical resolutions 
withdrawn. To achieve this it even produced a 'clear state¬ 
ment of its own'. We would have Iored to witness the concep¬ 
tion of this document, the squirming, behind the scenes, of 
these compromised men as they burned the midnight oil in 
search of a formula that would 'build bridges' between those 
who’d been shot down ... and those who'd done the shooting. 
Was the demand for free, self-managed trade unions still 
'patently anti-socialist’, as declared in Warsaw by Miroslav 
Wojciechowski, editor of PAP (Morning Star , August 20.). 

Or had it only been 'anti-socialist' last week? Today, you 
see, free trade unions were 'necessary for the democratisa- 
tion of society'. 

With elephantine grace the General Council finally pro¬ 
duced its document. The statement, let it never be forgot¬ 
ten, was extracted from these creeps not during the struggle, 
but after the Polish workers had resoundingly - and through 
their own efforts - won the first round. Basnett and Co. 
now hypocritically and grudgingly welcomed the 'advances 
of the Polish working class towards trade unionism'. 
Advances? In the land of Rosa Luxemburg? In the country 
that had maintained an illegal trade union structure under 
Piisudski and illegal communist nuclei after the 'official' 


Party had been decimated by Stalin in 1938-39, prior to the 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact? The TUC leaders, in their 
'impartial' sympathy for oppressors and oppressed alike, 
even pledged themselves to visit 'all those concerned' during 
their forthcoming visit to Poland. 

The climax was now imminent. The issue had achieved 
an international dimension. Of all the non-stalinist trade 
union federations the TUC alone had maintained a 'low pro¬ 
file' about the 'difficulties of their colleagues in Poland'. 

In outlook the TUC brass clearly had more in common with 
the Polish apparatchniks than with the young people wearing 
'Solidarnosc' T-shirts in the Lenin shipyards. Office had 
tried to speak to office. But somehow, at the Warsaw end, 
the rooms had all suddenly gone empty. So, to gain time, 
on with the face-saving declaration. 

To the amn/arnent of the TUC, their bland platitudes. 

had cataclysmic repercussions. Delay multiplied by innocu¬ 
ousness somehow generated explosive impact. Moscow and 
Warsaw reacted very sharply to the news that the customa¬ 
rily 'fraternal' TUC had voiced verbal support for workers 
in struggle in Eastern Europe. The patient spadework of 
two decades was now crumbling before Moscow's eyes. All 
those free 'good will' tours'. All that wasted vodka'. With a 
suddenness that belied the need for any lengthy debate on the 
matter, the CRZZ (i.e. the trade union faction of the PUWP) 
'withdrew' its long-standing invitation to the TUC. David 
Basnett didn't quite grasp what had hit him. He stood there 
with a handful of air tickets to nowhere, some hotel reser¬ 
vations of dubious validity, and invitation for a later one- 

day trip to Warsaw (which just added insult to injury)_and 

a lot of explaining to do. The Polish trade union bureaucrats 
- with nothing as embarrassing as delegates or members to 
clutter up their field of action - had just pulled the lavatory 
chain. They had learned the hard way that they had to treat 
their 'own' workers rather gingerly. But a few foreign 
bureaucrats? And who had turned nasty to boot? Why bother 
about them ? After all, who would lament them ? 



•Jacek Kuron giving a press conference on his release 
from prison 
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WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON ? 


How did the Trotskyists respond to the Polish events? Despite their much-advertised differences, with remarkable 
uniformity. Like an earlier generation of authoritarians they have forgotten selectively and learned nothing, least of all 
from Polish workers. 

The neo-Healyite, 100-person WSL's Socialist Press captured the style, crowning its ten-point programme for 
despatch to Gdansk with the instruction for a ’revolutionary Marxist party to lead the struggles of the Polish workers as 
part of a reconstructed Fourth International’. (August 20.) 

Programmatic listings varied in length and detail. But they all linked off-key rooting for Polish workers to re¬ 
affirmations of the Leninist party and state property. The Spartacist tendency spelt out the conditions the others would 
rather gloss over: support for unions in Poland depends on their siding with ’socialised property’, the ’workers’ state’ 
and the Red Army. Meanwhile, in Gdansk, the first mass union to escape Leninism got organised with a picture of the 
Pope on one wall and Pllsudski on the other... 

It would be naive to think that the editors of Socialist Challenge, Socialist Worker, Socialist Press, 


Britain, etc, etc, are not well aware of the ’classic’ leninist attitude towards trade unions in a ’workers’ state’. Lenin 




called them 'transmission belts', 
but to 'organise the working 
class for the ends of production, 
to educate, discipline, distri¬ 
bute, retain certain categories 
and certain workers at the post 
for fixed periods', so that 'hand 
in hand with the state' they 
would'exercise their authority 
to lead the workers into the 
framework of a single economic 
plan'. ( Communism and Ter¬ 
rorism , p. 143). An unsuspi¬ 
cious reader might also suppose 
that the claimants to the 'Fourth 
International' were not just keen 
trade unionists, but political 
pluralists. Socialist Challenge 
solemnly notified its readers on 
August 28 that in 'no theoretical 
document of ... Lenin or Trot¬ 
sky .. . did ... a defence of the 
one-party system ever appear'. 
Such a categorical tone, and 
; such a sweeping claim , intimi- 
i date the doubter, and indeed 
they are intended to. And yet 
statements abound - especially 
in works of Trotsky advertised 
by Socialist Challenge . Let 
just one suffice: 'We are', he 
wrote in December 1923 'the 
only party in the country, and 
in the period of the dictatorship 
it could not be otherwise'. 

(The Challenge of the Left Op¬ 
position , p.78.) 'Could not be 
otherwise'... We agree. And 
if the vanguardists were a little 
less dishonest, so would they. 

R. B. and A. W. 

'Could recent events in Poland 
in fact be due to the impressive 
improvement of living conditions 
in Poland, which could well have 
been too rapid ?'. 

L'Humanitfe 

August 6, I960 


Trotsky saw them as organisations 'not for a struggle for better conditions of labour' 
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SUDDENLY 
THIS SUMMER 


For those who see themselves as revolutionaries, two 
attitudes are possible to the events of the Polish summer. 

The first seeks to minimise their significance. It points out 
that there is nothing very radical in the demand for Tree 
trade unions',* particularly when voiced by nationalist re¬ 
formists, and religious ones to boot. The demand is dis¬ 
missed as a gigantic diversion, fraught with all the dangers 
inherent in illusory projects. 

Rooted knee-deep in their analyses of the past, people 
who hold such views will argue that trade unions are no sol¬ 
ution to the problems of the working class. The unions, by 
their very essence (i. e. independently of time and place) 
are 'organs of class collaboration' and 'prisons for the pro¬ 
letariat'. 'Free trade unions', such people would stress, 
will readily be recuperated by the Polish state. Such an 
attitude (for it is an attitude as much as a reasoning) reminds 
one of Marx's initial timidity in relation to the Paris Com¬ 
mune - and of Lenin's initial myopia in relation to the So¬ 
viets of 1905. 

Such an approach contains some seeds of abstract truth 
(a union is indeed just a broker of labour power, under any 
circumstances). But it also shows a great poverty of ima¬ 
gination and a total absence of feeling for living reality. It 
fails to grasp all that is new in the Polish experience. It 
seeks, Instead, to interpret this experience in the categories 
of the past. It doesn't feel revolution as a creative act, as 
'a conclusion that exceeds the premisses', as the entry of 
thousands of people onto territory uncharted on anyone's 
political atlas. Not to sense all this shows the chasm bet¬ 
ween old-time revolutionaries (whose thinking is always 
rooted in past revolutions) and people in action (who are 
always seeking to make the next one). 

The second attitude to the Polish events would say : 
'forget the words (trade unions) and look at the content' 
(autonomous self-managed organisations, controlled from 
below, and involving all areas of social life). It would 

* It is worth pointing out that this label was devised by 
sections of the media in the West. The demand of the 
Gdansk MKS (Inter-factory Strike Committee) was for 'inde¬ 
pendent, self-managed unions'. The term 'free' trade 
unions is a crude attempt at pre-emptive recuperation. It 
quite wrongly conveys associations - if only of the verbal 
kind - with the 'free' world, the ’free 1 enterprise system, 
Radio 'Free' Europe, etc. The MKS - and the Polish Solid- 
arnosc movement which has grown out of it - has repeatedly 
stated that it is not seeking the restoration of the means of 
production to private ownership. 

Of all the papers in the West only Le Monde has cor¬ 
rectly conveyed the full nuances of what the Polish workers 
are trying to create : 'des syndicate independants and auto- 
geres'. To translate this as 'self-governing' unions, as 
The Times and Guardian have intermittently done, is also 
misleading. Countries (or institutions) may be 'self- 
governing', jealous of their frontiers, extremely autocratic, 
(it ail depends on who the ’governors' are.) 'Seif-managed 1 
on the other hand implies that the locus of power is at the 
base. And it doesn't preclude even very close association 
with similarly structured bodies. 


stress the specific geographical, historical and cultural 
contexts in which these demands were now being voiced : 
societies in which every area of autonomy had been ruth¬ 
lessly colonised, societies in which the Party leaderships 
believed they had already achieved their objective: the social 
atomisation of the population. 

The Polish summer, in this perspective, would be seen 
as the first mass movement of a self-conscious working 
class against the institutional legacies of leninism (I.e. 
against societies in which unions were conceived of as 
'transmission belts between the Party and the masses'). The 
Gdansk strike would be an example of a tremendous upsurge 
of the 'class for itself' (as Marx would have said) - and the 
action in question would be the repudiation of marxist-leninist 
objectives, even by the generations which the 'marxist Party' 
had itself brought up/ 

In this approach the whole focus shifts away from weep¬ 
ing about the crucifixes or sniggering about the carnations. ** 
Central to it would be Walesa's statements that, in the new 
organisations, delegates would not be separated from those 
they represented (and would in fact remain at work, at least 
part of the time); that the organisations would seek to break 
down the barriers between intellectual and manual labour; 
that representatives would receive working men's wages 'or 
even less’ ( Liberation , September IS); that ’the journals of 
the new unions would publish whatever they wanted, whether 
anyone liked it or not'( Guardian , September 1). 

A sympathetic (not sentimental) approach would empha¬ 
size the almost unbelievable capacity for organisation and 
coordination shown by the strikers, which rendered the task 

** And, even here, the new approach would be both more 
charitable and more open. It would remember that Anna 
Walentynowicz who had worked all her life in the shipyard 
(initially as a welder, later as a crane driver) first got into 
trouble with the authorities when she organised, not a strike 
over wages, but a collection among her workmates to put 
flowers on the graves of her fellow workers shot down ten 
years earlier. Such apparently 'trifling' episodes should 
teach us more modesty in seeking to understand what drives 
human beings to action, and to unravel the strange matrices 
of identity in which such autonomous action is now embedded. 
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of the state power infinitely more difficult. It would admire 
their tactical skill, rather than denounce them for some of 
the things they have been compelled - tongue in cheek - to 

say. 

The Polish summer is a challenge, at all levels, to the 
dominant ideology in Eastern Europe. As such it is sure to 
have enormous repercussions. It questions the basic doc¬ 
trinal postulates which underpin these societies. These are 
seldom honestly stated. They are that the main demands 
outlined in the Communist Manifesto ('to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments 
of production in the hands of the State') somehow ensure the 
'socialist' nature of the regimes that follow. They ensure 
no such thing - even when dished up with a 'sauce tartare': 
the rule of the vanguard party. 

If revolutionaries are unaware of the challenge posed 
by any autonomous organisation (trade unionor flying univ¬ 
ersity or what-have-you), Russia's rulers certainly aren’t. 
Islands of autonomy, in societies such as theirs, are poten¬ 
tial bases of dual power. The dyke of the official lie once 
breached, a whole ocean of people just seeking the truth 
could come pouring through. How else can we explain Rus¬ 
sia's desperate attempt to circumscribe the focus of infect¬ 
ion, the omission of all serious reference to the Polish 
events in their own press, the sudden disappearance of even 
'Eurocommunist' journals from their libraries and reading 
rooms, their talk of 'dividing socialism from within ( The 
Times , September 29) and their constant calls for 'the res¬ 
toration of a democracy which conforms to leninist norms'. 


For Poland's rulers things are even more bleak. We 
note the frightened statement of a leading Polish Party mem¬ 
ber (Observer, August 24) that 'the opposition is now inside 
the working class’. Comrade, it is even worse than that'. 
After the events of 1970 the workers can no longer be conned 
by reshuffling your Party leadership. They have understood 
that confidence - like matches - can only be used once ! 

The main opposition to leninism, In Poland, is not just 
'inside the working class'. It is the working class ... and 
what spells your doom is that the workers know it. 

The situation is fraught with danger and ambiguities. 

Our admiration is not an admiration of voyeurs - and our 
support is not uncritical. But the things that worry us are 
not those that worry the crypto-stalinists - or those who like 
their revolutions 'pure'. Jan Litinski, the editor of Robotnik 
describes ( Liberation , September 9) a visit to the miners of 
Wazbrzych. 'The men would come to the founding committee 
of the new union as to a new power, of which they expected 
both instructions and protection. Having lived for 35 years 
in a totalitarian state it was hard to learn that one could 
defend oneself without seeking refuge behind authority*. 

Here lies the main danger. Here, and in an excessive rel¬ 
iance on their new charismatic leaders who may turn out to 
have feet of clay. 'To be radical', according to Litinski, 'is 
to work to change all that’. 

Polish workers are already deserting the official unions 
in their hundreds of thousands. They are joining the Solida¬ 
rity network. The old unions were indeed 'transmission 
belts' ... to the comfortable corridors of power. To join 
the new organisations, on the other hand, is to be catapulted 
in the opposite direction, to the very front line of contesta- 
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This hardly concealed call to resume 
work - which could have been uttered 
by any Tory or Labour government - 
was broadcast by His Eminence Car¬ 
dinal Wyszinski, Primate of Poland. 
It was .republished, undoctored , by 
L'Humanlte (August 27, 1980). 


tion and political strife. It is quite naive to believe that the 
new unions will somehow be able to avoid finding political 
answers to the political onslaught that Is sure to be launched 
against them. 

How seriously, in the last analysis, do we take the 
prescription that 'the emancipation of the working class is 
the task of the workers themselves'? Is it just rhetoric? Or 
do we really mean it? And if we mean it, why can't the 
class be granted the autonomy to choose Its means - as well 
as its ends - and to label them as it wishes? 

M. B, 


THE 'ANTI-WORKING CLASS 
ELEMENTS' 

(alias the Executive of the Gdansk Joint Strike Committee) 


Lech Walesa, Gdansk shipyard Zremb, electrician; 
Joanna Duda Gwiazda, Ceto, shipbuilding engineer; 
Bogdan Lis, Elinor, labourer; 

Anna Walentynowicz, Gdansk Lenin shipyard, welder; 
Florian Wisniewski, Elektromontaz, electrician; 

Lech Jedruszewski, Paris Commune shipyard, mechanic; 
Stefan Izdebski, Gdynia Port, docker; 

Henryk Krzywonos, WPK, driver; 

Tadeusz Stanny, Refinery, electrician; 

Stefan Lewandowski, Gdansk Port, crane driver; 

Lech Sobieszak, Siabkopol, metal worker; 

Jozef Przybylski, Dubimor, metalworker; 

Zdzislaw Kobylinski, PKS, storeman; 

Andrzej Gwiazda, Elmor, engineer; 

Jerzy Sikorski, Repair shipyard, mechanic; 

Jerzy Kmiecik, North shipyard, hull-building mechanic; 
Andrzej Kolodziej, Paris Commune shipyard, welder; 
Wojciech Gruszewski, Gdansk College of Technology, 
chemist; 

Lech Badkowski, writer. 





LEAFLET DISTRIBUTED AT SWP MEETING 

Leninism vs free trade unions 

'Socialist Worker 1 (August 23, 1980) has come out 
in full support of the working class in Poland, in its magni¬ 
ficent struggle against the totalitarian bureaucracy that 
dominates and controls every aspect of Polish life. In 
particular the SWP supports the struggle of Polish workers 
for Independent trade unions. 

This belated (and possibly unwitting) break with an 
essential part of Leninism is welcome. But it would be more 
credible if it was accompanied by an honest analysis of who 
originated the concept that State or Party-controlled unions 
were an integral part of 'socialism'. 

The issue of 'independent trade unions' was first 
heatedly discussed in Petrograd, in January 1918, at the 
first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions. The Bolshevik 
viewpoint, supported by Lenin and Trotsky (and voiced by 
Zinoviev) was that 'trade union independence was a bourgeois 
idea ... an anomaly in a workers' state' . 'The trade unions’ 
the Bolshevik resolution stressed, 'would inevitably become 
transformed into organs of the socialist state’. The Bolshe¬ 
viks defeated a resolution supporting the right to strike 
under a 'workers* government’. The timing is important. 

It was several months before the outbreak of widespread 
civil war and the 'Allied 1 intervention (May 1918). It can't 
be explained away by 'special circumstances'. 

Two years later, In July 1920, Trotsky took things 
further. He argued that 'the young socialist state requires 
trade unions not for struggle for better conditions of labour 
... but to organise the working class for the ends of pro¬ 
duction’. Lenin did not dissociate himself from this state¬ 
ment. This only happened later, to November 1920, when 
Trotsky (having arbitrarily sacked the elected leaders of 


the railwaymen) proposed 'to replace irresponsible agitators 
(in the leadership of the unions) by production-minded trade 
unionists'. Lenin had the resolution reworded - in more 
tactful terms. Trotsky (who had only carried Lenin's views 
to their logical conclusion) was made a sacrificial goat. 

The SWP holds that Russia became a state-capitalist 
fyranny during the Stalin era. But the seeds of the totalita¬ 
rian bureaucracy had been sown long before Stalin's acces¬ 
sion to power. Where does the SWP stand on what happened 
under Lenin and Trot sly ? Or on the role of Bolshevik 
ideology in the state-capitalist transformation? 

It is high time Leninists and Trotskyists understood 
the Leninist and Trotskyist roots of the bureaucracies they 
now say they oppose. Their theory of the vanguard party 
has caused incalculable damage to the socialist cause. This 
theory legitimises 'the Party's historical birthright’ to 
speak on behalf of the class ... and ultimately, if necessary, 
to shoot workers down ... in their own long-term interests, 
of course (as happened at Kronstadt in 1.921, and in Hungary 
in 1956). 

Does the SWP really support the workers in the 
Lenin shipyards in Gdansk? Does it know that one of their 
first actions was to call for the melting down of the Lenin 
statue at the gates? And for the erection of a monument to 
their comrades massacred by the Party militia in 1970, at 
that very place? Can't present-day Bolsheviks see the con¬ 
nection between an authoritarian and hierarchically-struc¬ 
tured party and the kind of society such parties have always 
introduced - and always will ? 

In the absence of a serious and conscious attempt to 
purge itself of its leninist heritage (a heritage it still proudly 
boasts of) the SWP's support for 'independent trade unions' 
in Poland sounds like just so much opportunist twaddle. 

They are riding a band-wagon. Workers should beware of 
such new-found (and somewhat selective) converts to the 
theory that ’the emancipation of the working class is the 
task of the workers themselves'. 


'The strikes in Poland were at first welcomed 
as a'proletarian revolution' by Albanian com¬ 
munists (including Kazimierz Mijal, a former 
Polish leader who had defected to Tirana in 1966 
disguised as an Albanian trade delegate). But 
the line soon changed. The strikers are now 
'the tools of the western bourgeoisie and the 
Roman Catholic Church'.* 

Slightly enlarged trade delegations are 
one thing, massively enlarged trade unions 
called 'Solidarity ' quite another'. 

* Sunday Times , August 14, 1990. 
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In Budapest, five Hungarian dissidents seeking 
to go to Gdansk had their passports confiscated 
at the airport. They were the philosopher 
Gyorgy Bence, the physicist Gyorgy Goendoer, 
the mathematician Miklos Sulvok, the architect 
Balint Nagy and M. Rajk, son of the Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs executed in 1949 
during the stalinist purges. * 

To reassure dissident Polish communists 
that even if they get temporarily shot, they 
might still be 'posthumously rehabilitated'? 

* Lo Monde , August 8, 1980. 



Marshal Dimitri Ustinov, 
Minister of Defence of the 
USSR - one of the ’friends' 
who (in Mr Gierek's words) 
are 'preoccupied by our 
difficulties'. 
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